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COMEDY AND THE CATEGORY OF EXAGGERATION 


I 


HERE is nothing intrinsically good or bad about magnitude 

and duration as such, and yet very often the sublimity of 
nature and.art is inseparable from magnitude or duration. The 
stupendous size of the Grand Canyon, the endless expanse of the 
starry sky, the vastness of the oceans in calm and in turbulence— 
of these is the empire of the sublime. The magnitude of sea and 
sky, and the might of storm and hurricane on the sea and beneath 
the sky, surely do not leave the sailor unaffected. They mark him 
out as one with a sense of both fear and fearlessness—the in- 
stinctive fear of tremendous power and the fearlessness of those 
who have come through on previous occasions unscathed. 

Kant described magnitude as the mathematical sublime and 
might as the dynamic sublime, and thought that man’s initial abase- 
ment in their presence was overcome by his awareness of himself as 
a possessor of reason and as responsive to the categorical impera- 
tive—to the moral law. Magnitude and might are objective and 
are as much a part of nature as sticks and stones are, and it is self- 
contradictory to speak of the sublime as subjective. To lock the 
sublime up in the mind and imagination of man is to sustain his 
arrogance—is, indeed, to assert that the grandeur and the wonder 
and the mystery of nature are dimensions of his own thinking. The 
feeling of the sublime would then cease to be a feeling of natural 
piety, of cosmic humility, evoked by the world within which man 
has his little day of sun and frost, and would become a feeling of 
pride and self-sufficiency. The episode in Job, magnificent in its 
poetry, wherein God proclaims to Job his majestic accomplishments 
and challenges him to match or to surpass them, may not be the 
adequate answer to Job’s moral perplexities; but it should surely 
help us to remember that the sublime is not of our making even 
in the atomic age, when the smallest particle of matter seems 
capable of destroying all matter. 

Magnitude and might are features of reality, and, since man 
too has his place in reality, it is not altogether incorrect to affirm 
the relativity of the sublime. If man were a thousand times taller 
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than he is a mountain might no longer seem sublime. But the 
mountain would still be what it is as the distance between Europe 
and America is what it is though the airplane has abbreviated the 
time-span for the crossing of the Atlantic, and the relativity of the 
sublime is therefore an objective one, in terms of things out there 
and not of sheer caprice or feeling. Since man is what he is and 
not a thousand times taller or stouter, he measures the immensities 
of suns and stars by his height, the duration of ages by the pulsa- 
tions of his heart, and the might of nature not so much by his own 
inventive capacity as by his finitude as a creature of flesh and bone 
and blood. 

Since man is what he is, it is quite understandable that ex- 
cessive size or weight among the members of his own species should 
impress him, in certain circumstances, as comical. Magnitude in 
nature is no violation of proportion, although there, too, a measure 
of the asymmetrical is essential for the sublime; but exaggerated 
size or weight in man has an aspect of the ridiculous. If one 
person were a thousand times taller than the average man, that 
person would be regarded as a monster or—in fairy-tales—as a 
giant. If many were a thousand times taller, our species would 
fall into two categories, and there would be two standards of the 
sublime. In all likelihood there would be other differences too— 
in the structure of our bodies, in the rhythm of our pulsations, in 
the quality of our emotions, in the duration of the seasons of our 
life. And the tonality of the world (its sounds and its silences), 
as well as the visibility of the world (its sights and its colors), 
or the texture of the world (the touch and feel of things), would 
vary too. Since no one is a thousand times taller, except in 
story-books, but some are very tall, by human standards, and some 
are very stout, they are objects of comedy. 

Kant discerned the sublime in nature’s magnitude and might, 
or, more accurately, in man’s triumphant appraisal of himself as 
superior to nature’s magnitude and might as a rational and moral 
being. And comedy to Kant was the reverse of the sublime—a 
strained expectation resolving itself into nothing. Kant was mis- 
taken in shifting the locus of the sublime from nature to man and 
in resolving comedy’s expectation into nothing. The comical, like 
the sublime, is a feature of reality, and the liberation of humor— 
which Kant rightly perceived—does not do away with the external 
actuality of comedy, although the sense of liberation is subjective 
and is therefore our inalienable possession. 

The external actuality is out there and cannot be dissolved, but 
with the heightening of man’s moral consciousness a corresponding 
change of attitude toward this external actuality—toward the 
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object of laughter—takes place. And man’s moral awakening 
could not have been possible without the concomitant emergence 
of sympathy as a fact of experience and as a social category. 
Indeed, if the superlative influence of the Jewish prophets upon the 
shaping of the Western ethos were to be summed up in a single 
contribution, it would be their discovery and recognition of sym- 
pathy as an aspect of nature and as an attribute of God. Sym- 
pathy entails self-transcendence and enables man to look upon his 
fellows as ends in themselves and not as means, and by virtue of 
such identification amplifies his own being. Out of this prophetic 
discovery came the admonition, ‘‘Thou shalt deal justly with the 
widow and the orphan and the stranger among you’’; out of 
it came the Sabbatical year and the year of Jubilee to undercut the 
very roots of poverty and not merely as charity for the destitute. 
There is no laughter among the prophets at the widow and orphan 
and stranger—the social derelict and black sheep, unlike the others 
and therefore an embodiment of oddity and exaggeration. And 
there is no laughter with Jesus at the fool. 

This imposition of an ethical discipline upon comedy may, at 
first glance, appear to be out of keeping with the natural spon- 
taneity of humor, with the definition of it as playful chaos in a 
serious world. Nothing is further from the truth. Morality is 
coextensive with life and is also natural and spontaneous, and 
like all things natural and spontaneous—like humor—has a career 
and a history. Morality is as native to man as flying is to birds 
and swimming is to fish and the making of honey is to the bee or 
as the poisonous bite is to the snake. The imposition of an ethical 
discipline upon comedy—as upon everything else—is inescapable, 
and renders comedy precisely what it is defined to be—playful 
chaos in a serious world. There is nothing playful about a child 
on crutches; it is a serious affair in a serious world, and like the 
prophet’s widow and orphan or Jesus’ fool is an object of com- 
passion. A child on stilts, or a clown on a tight rope, or youngsters 
with their pranks on Halloween—that is playful chaos in a serious 
world, chaos without penalty. 


Il 


In the comedy of exaggeration, as in the comedy of topsy- 
turvydom, the looking-glass is an incomparable asset. It is the open 
sesame to the land of make-believe, of pretense. The distorting 
mirror can produce the effect of comicality as exaggeration with- 
out its pathology; it can extend and diminish the human body, 
as well as inanimate objects, horizontally and vertically, and it 
can erase all the laws of proportion as easily as they can be re- 
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instated. The distorting mirror is impartial, and all that is 
necessary is to step before it in order to see ourselves in it, as if 
the whole body were wearing a mask, and to step aside for re- 
admission as a sane and respectable citizen of the workaday world. 
The distorting mirror does not merely play tricks on the other 
fellow so that we may laugh at him with the half-malicious laughter 
of superiority ; it plays tricks on ourselves too, and we are caught 
up with our friends in the sweet comradery of fun and frolic, in the 
innocent delight of playful chaos. 

The distorting mirror is excellent for the purposes of comedy, 
but it is not to be found everywhere and there was a time when it 
was not anywhere. And if it had been, its image of the body—like 
the shadow of the body—might have caused fear rather than fun. 
But mirror-like effects can be produced without the mirror; they 
can be produced in mimicry and pantomime, with the aid of the 
comic mask or stilts or dress, by the agile manipulation of one’s 
own body. Throughout there is playful chaos without reprisal, 
and liberation from the rigidities and limitations of our bodies. 
Even the comic mask can be dispensed with, and the mask-like face 
will suffice ; and the stilts can be supplanted by the clown’s antics, 
especially when they are acrobatic and appear to widen or lengthen 
the body as if it were not the clown’s own body but a thing that 
can be deftly handled. And there is a nuance of exaggeration 
in the most graceful dance, where the body seems to have shed its 
weight along with its garments and has become diaphanous and 
rhythmical without having lost the firmness of its shape. The 
body has ceased to be an object of usual size and proportion and 
is now tall and now short, now round and now slim, now earth- 
bound and now among the clouds; and here, too, there is fun and 
freedom, although it is not strictly the fun of comedy. But kinship 
there is to the fun and freedom of comedy, and it represents—in 
the perfection of art—an impulse and a joy that are discernible 
in their initial expression, in the skipping and running of children 
from school. The fun involved is not quite the same as the fun 
derived from the distorting mirror, and it is perhaps nearer to 
poetic fun, to fun accompanied by a smile rather than by laughter. 
Nor would it be altogether fanciful to invest water and flame, too, 
with a quality of loveliness as poetic fun; there is something won- 
derful about water and flame and glorious to behold, and it is not 
accidental that the words liquid and flame-like have acquired a 
poetic connotation. In flame there is a burning, and—after a while 
—there is a burning without a what that burns; and in water there 
is shape and contour without rigidity—and in both there is in- 
cessant and miraculous mobility without the loss of structure, of 
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shape. And so water and flame—with mountains and meadows 
as their setting, with the sky as their canopy, and with the wind 
as their choreographer—dance for us, too, and there is poetic fun 
in this dance where body has become only a form and a dimension. 


III 


The camera may also be an instrument of exaggeration, with 
effects that are comical. It can do what the distorting mirror does 
and it can make of motion a playful chaos; it can increase or 
diminish the velocity of things with impunity. The distorting 
mirror creates illusion in space and the camera creates illusion in 
time, and the delight of exaggeration—spatial and temporal— 
may be due to the sense of liberation that it affords us, for the 
moment and in the spirit of playfulness, from the coercions of space 
and time. The camera can accelerate the tempo of motion so that 
the pattern of our perceptual habits is disrupted by the surprise of 
novelty ; and there is something ridiculous about exaggerated speed 
without purpose and direction, especially when such speed modi- 
fies the object as a whole. When many objects are set in motion, 
with ever-increasing velocity and without discoverable purpose and 
direction, or with apparent purpose and direction that somehow 
_ go astray, then we have pandemonium—a world that has become 
free-for-all, a no-man’s land. When people are set in motion, 
running at each other, throwing pies at each other, bumping into 
each other and falling over themselves, shouting at each other, 
hurting others and themselves without injury—then we have bed- 
lam. To the illusions of space and time is now added the illusion 
of what might perhaps be called autonomy, the illusion of complete 
emancipation from the normal procedures of society, from its rules 
and conventions, from its courtesies and constrictions, as well as 
from logic and the laws of nature. And as always in comedy, the 
illusion or legend is real for the moment, and carries with it no 
heart-breaking anguish and no penalty. The bedlams of the world 
are no laughing matter; the bedlam of comedy is make-believe and 
pretense and induces in us a gentle sympathy for our sisters and 
brothers who know not the simple joy of bedlam as make-believe 
because they have lost sight in the fog and the mist of the bound- 
aries between make-believe and actuality, between no-man’s land 
and everyman’s land. 

The camera can diminish as well as accelerate motion, and 
whereas the exaggeration of accelerated velocity provokes the 
laughter of boisterous hilarity, the exaggeration of slow motion on 
the screen is often evocative of poetic fun, of a smile. There is 
often incredible beauty in the measured grace of slow motion as 
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revealed by the camera—the motion of deer and horses in the 
forest or meadow, of birds in the air and of fish in the water, of 
athletes as they run or swim or leap. Here, too, there is a sense 
of freedom; here, too, barriers between man and nature vanish; 
and here, too, reality takes on the aspect of legend, and legend, for 
a moment, has become reality. 

There is nothing comical about the radio and telephone, nor 
about the airplane, and yet they too offer us exemption from the 
usual limitations of time and space. The radio carries the human 
voice over enormous distances and is an instrument of exaggeration, 
and the airplane appears to defy and to surmount the law of 
gravity. In all probability this is due to the fact that the radio, 
telephone, airplane, and similar mechanical devices have become 
an integral part of our civilization and fit into the accustomed 
scheme of things. They have acquired a naturalness and are a 
matter of routine. The voice that issues from the radio does not 
impress us as a disembodied voice, and there is neither dread nor 
fun associated with it. It does not disrupt the pattern of habitual 
perception, and is therefore devoid of novelty and surprise. We 
examine its mechanism at will; we manipulate it with ease; and 
when there is something wrong with it, we entrust it to a skilled 
technician. 

There is, however, delight and fun in watching a puppet-show 
or a ventriloquist, especially when they are joined together. Here 
there is novelty and surprise, and although we may have seen other 
puppet-shows and ventriloquists, no two are exactly alike. There 
may be strings attached to the puppets and arduous training for 
the ventriloquist, but there is also something more than skill and 
technology—the indefinable and unpredictable quality of art. The 
miracle of the radio is no longer a miracle, and one radio does not 
differ from another. But the puppet-show is make-believe and the 
ventriloquist is a master of pretense, a lord of misrule and con- 
fusion. And even if the ventriloquist were to announce, as Orson 
Welles once announced over the radio, a Martian invasion, there 
would be no consternation ; there would be the laughter of fun. 


IV 


Without exaggeration, the cartoons on the screen would lose 
much of their winsomeness. Bergson maintained that laughter oc- 
curs at that point in human behavior when it begins to resemble the 
movements of a thing, that is, when it appears to be automatic and 
no longer free and spontaneous. However that may be, surely the 
reverse—the spectacle of animals carrying on like human beings, 
especially by their resort to language—is highly amusing. And 
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it is amusing to children and to adults because it has the quaintness 
of fairy-land, the pretense of playfulness. But even the human 
beings in the cartoon are not like the human beings of our sur- 
roundings; they are close to us and not quite like us, and belong 
almost in the same company with our dolls, puppets, and cracker 
animals. 

Exaggeration is used at times in the cartoon for moralistic ends 
and the sheer comedy melts away; a formula is substituted for 
surprise and novelty, and the development of exaggeration is linear 
and rapid and factual rather than circular and sprightly and with 
a tinge of fantasy. There is little humor in Popeye the Sailor 
Man; both theme and method are always the same, and one knows 
in advance about the magic efficacy of spinach—on the one hand, 
like the potency of mana among the primitive Polynesians, on the 
other hand, like the Wheaties that are the source of the Lone 
Ranger’s strength and almost of his goodness. Yet Popeye is 
greeted with laughter and satisfaction, and there is a measure of 
liberation in the laughter, because from the very start we are on 
the side of Popeye and his sweetheart and are pleased by his vic- 
tory over the villain, the symbol of evil. There is liberation from 
tension, for until the outcome is disclosed, one cannot be entirely 
sure, and the satisfaction is primarily moralistic and concerned 
with actuality rather than with fairy-land. It is true that the 
Popeyes of the actual world seldom attain victory so swiftly and 
definitively, but the logic of the cartoon is nonetheless the logic of 
the actual world, bolstered by the furtive wish that it might be so 
or by the sentimental belief that it is so. 

As a contrast to Popeye a cartoon that was shown several years 
ago might be cited. There, too, a finé lad, anxious to rescue his 
sweetheart, was being pursued by a heartless scoundrel. He was 
making headway when suddenly he found himself on a cliff with 
a chasm between him and the next cliff. Luckily he had a rope 
with him and contrived to cast it across the chasm so that it 
fastened onto a rock. Now the normal thing would have been to 
hold on to the rope and pull himself carefully across. That is 
the way it would be done in the actual world. But the world of the 
cartoon is the world of make-believe, with a logic that is coterminous 
with the logic of actuality but not identical with it. And so the 
little hero in the cartoon, after having cast his rope across the 
chasm onto a rock, calmly and without too much physical strain, 
pulls the other cliff over and gets across all in one piece. The sur- 
prise and the novelty of it are pleasant, and the pattern of our 
perceptual habits has been disrupted without annoyance or penalty. 
And the surprise is not too startling; there is surprise inasmuch as 
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we did not expect this quaint outcome, and it is not too startling, 
as in melodrama, for we did expect and were prepared for an 
affirmative outcome. Had the surprise been really startling, our 
fear for the fate of our hero, prior to the outcome, would have 
washed away the pleasure, and the sense of liberation would have 
been almost practical, involving us in the actual world with its 
tensions rather than in no-man’s land with its playfulness and 
make-believe. 

Yet it would be wrong to conclude that this no-man’s land is a 
fata morgana without any relationship to the actual world. It 
represents an ideal goal, an authentic hunger of the heart, and it is 
authentic because it is illusion, because it is fairy-land. There is a 
false ring to Popeye, because it is almost like actuality, because 
the wish it elicits is both furtive and sentimental and impinges 
upon actuality as a perspective in complacency and confusion. 
There is no false ring to the second cartoon because its geography 
is unmistakable; it is in the realm of wonderland, it is the world 
seen through Alice’s looking-glass. And it is clearly an ideal goal 
and adumbrates an ideal meaning, a possibility and a dream; it 
produces a perspective in light, revealing the true relationship be- 
tween actuality and possibility. 


V 


The comedian, as writer or artist or actor, avails himself of exag- 
geration in several ways. There is the exaggeration of caricature, of 
abstraction, of contrast, and men as varied in talent and tempera- 
ment as Aristophanes and Daumier and Charlie Chaplin or Moliére 
and Swift and the Marx brothers have resorted to it. Such exag- 
geration has its social uses and its dangers. Caricature is a kind 
of abstraction: one feature is selected and then the exaggerated 
feature is equated with the whole. And so Mr. Chamberlain, gaunt 
and tall, is swallowed up, like the seven ears of corn in the dream 
of Pharoah, by the umbrella that he took along to Berchtesgaden ; 
and Mr. Churchill appears to have been born with a cigar in his 
mouth and always to be encircled in smoke; and the old-time 
capitalist was depicted invariably as pot-bellied. When caricature 
is genuine, the abstracted feature does embody what is most es- 
sential about the subject, and what is unique about the subject 
acquires a universal significance. When caricature is shallow, 
the abstracted feature remains fragmentary, and the result is 
a stereotype instead of a type. In the great comedies of literature 
—notably in those of Aristophanes and Moliére—traits of char- 
acter are abstracted and are equated with the totality of character, 
and the character has ceased to be an individual and has become 
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largely a type, a composite portrait. In such dramatic abstraction, 
the traits of character are seldom isolated and exaggerated for their 
own sake, out of a disinterested concern with nature as human 
nature, but out of a social and moral preoccupation. 

It is therefore not quite true that comedy is always a criticism 
of the actual in behalf of the ideal, if the ideal be interpreted to 
mean the realization of a present possibility in the movement of 
history toward the future. Both Aristophanes and Moliére would 
prove to be exceptions; both were partisans of the past and de- 
fenders of tradition. And Aristophanes surely was a sort of anti- 
quarian—in love with old things, with the ways that were. 
Socrates, too, was out of tune with the times—so much so that it 
cost him his life; but he was no mere antiquarian, and was one 
who believed that an unexamined life is not worth the living of it. 
And it was for this that Aristophanes laughed at him in The 
Clouds. Moliére, too, was no apologist for the bourgeoisie of the 
day—the rising class in society—and was not one who was drawn 
toward the horizons of the future. Aristophanes and Moliére made 
fun of the actual, but they did not do this in behalf of the ideal; 
they made fun of the actual for the sake of the past. But they did 
more, whether they wished it or not. Since they were masters of 
comedy, their genius got the better of them, and did not allow 
them to write in one tense only—that of the past. Whether they 
wished it or not, the future—or perhaps one might speak of it as 
the eternal present—crept into their vision and work, and that is 
why we still read The Clouds and The Bourgeois Gentleman. If 
Socrates, listening to the very play that was ridiculing him, could 
find it in his heart to arise at its end and bow to the audience as 
if he were its author or an actor in it, and become immediately the 
object of the audience’s applause, then there must have been more 
in the play than ridicule. And when in another play Aristophanes 
pleads, with tongue in cheek, for his right to negotiate a separate 
treaty with Sparta, time and place and his own social conservatism 
are forgotten, and his comedy is now both hilarious and serious, 
and is a criticism of the actual in behalf of the possible. The 
caricature of Moliére, too, goes beyond his own social interests, 
and prompted, as it were, by his own dramatic genius, he removes 
the cataracts from his eyes and sees deeply and truly, and what 
he sees turns his mockery into sympathy, until, like Balaam, he no 
longer curses but blesses. 

The parable of Balaam is particularly appropriate. Balaam 
stands midway between the prophet as sooth-sayer and as one 
speaking with the authority that is cf God. Balaam the sooth- 
sayer is hired by Balak, the symbol of the present, to curse the 
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Israelites, the symbol of the future, and Balaam, as possessed with 
the authority that is of God, blesses them against his own wishes. 
Aristophanes and Moliére are a little like Balaam: not all—but 
some—of their imprecations are turned into praise. But dramat- 
ists like Congreve, and others of the Restoration, are sooth-sayers 
always, and their caricature is of life for the sake of the trivial, of 
morals for the sake of manners, of the community of simple men 
and women for the sake of class and status. The limitations of 
Bergson’s and Meredith’s theories of comedy are partly due to the 
limitations of the comedy they were thinking of as they were 
writing their essays. 

It is the comedy of Cervantes and Shakespeare that has given 
us caricature that touches the very heavens of sublimity. Don 
Quixote and Falstaff, different as they are—the one unable to laugh 
at himself and the other laughing at himself first of all—are the 
miraculous flowering of abstraction and exaggeration as supreme 
humor. Abstraction and exaggeration there is here in abundance, 
and yet both Don Quixote and Falstaff are at once universal and 
typical, as if they belonged to no special people or period and 
played with time as gods might play with it, and yet concrete 
and specific and clothed with recognizable individuality, as if they 
belonged to a family of our acquaintance and spoke with the accent 
and inflection of our neighborhood. They are of time and of 
eternity, and always they are our brothers and there is in them 
a little of ourselves too—the divine dreamer in us and the wonder- 
ful fool in us. And they are a criticism of the actual in behalf of 
the ideal, of the present in behalf of the future, because their source 
is in time and their destiny is in eternity, because the dreamer and 
the tender fool in us are already in the future. They help us to 
understand ourselves a little better as we see ourselves against the 
background—or foreground—of what we ought to be; and they 
also enable us to see, in playfulness and in the mood of the carnival, 
what we cannot be despite our pretenses and vanities. On Hallow- 
een little girls wear long dresses and do their hair in the fashion of 
their mothers, and little boys put on stove-pipes and tuxedos and 
hold toy-cigars in their mouths, and their childishness is emphasized 
by the contrast, and they do not cease to be little boys and little girls 
in quest of fun on Halloween night. Don Quixote and Falstaff, 
and some of the characters in Aristophanes and Moliére, are like 
little children on Halloween, and remind us that we too, with all 
our wisdom and with all our power, are little children, strutting 
across the stage of history for a brief interlude, dressed up in 
costumes meant to give the impression that the creatures wearing 
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them are not of time but of eternity and the darlings of the en- 
tire universe. 


VI 


Understatement is a kind of inverted exaggeration. Rabelais’ 
comedy is crowded with Gargantuans and Swift’s with Lilliputians, 
and one wonders who would come off with the laurels if they were 
ever to meet. The inhabitants of fairy-land and cracker animals 
are little folk, and so are Peter Pan’s friends, and the forests of 
Ireland, we are told, are full of them. The fortune of Walt Disney 
is in no small measure due to them, and they might put in a claim 
for royalties. And it is a pity that the little people of actuality, 
the children of our day—and their elders too—are forsaking them 
for Superman and the other Gargantuans, though luckily there are 
still many of them on the screen. 

The comedy of understatement produces the same effect as does 
the comedy of exaggeration—a sense of liberation and a mood of 
fun where otherwise there might be puzzlement, anxiety, and be- 
wilderment. The world is full of little things and of large things, 
and there is no laughter in Woolworth’s five-and-ten cent stores 
where little things of all sorts are kept together; nor is there 
laughter in a warehouse where large things of all sorts are kept 
together. But there is laughter, glorious and golden, as children 
and their parents are watching a cartoon in which the tiny folk 
of toy-land behave like human beings, only with much greater 
charm; and there is laughter as we read a poetic tale, with its 
delicate humor, of the tiny folk in the forests of Ireland. There 
is laughter where the little is too little for the task ahead, and 
where the big is too big—where without laughter there would be 
anxiety and puzzlement and we would find ourselves off balance. 
With laughter there is freedom from immediate bewilderment, and 
there is the more positive freedom of fun in contrast, in playful 
chaos, as we are indeed off balance, but for a blessed moment only 
and in relation to the rigidities of life and nature. 

Understatement in language is irony, and none has surpassed 
Socrates in its practice and in its mastery. Facing a jury of some 
five hundred Athenians, with his life at stake, he could not quite 
relinquish it: ‘‘Well, I must make my defense, Athenians, and 
try in the short time allowed me to remove the prejudice which you 
have been so long a time acquiring.’’* And he undertakes to re- 
move it with this explanation of the god’s. pronouncement at 
Delphi: ‘‘He only made use of my name, and took me as an ex- 
ample, as though he would say to men, ‘He among you is the 


1 This and the following passages are taken from the F. J. Church trans- 
lation, revised by R. D. Cumming. 
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wisest who, like Socrates, knows that in truth his wisdom is worth 
nothing at all.’’’ Fearing that this is not quite clear enough, 
Socrates adds: ‘‘The young would certainly be very fortunate if 
only one man corrupted them, and everyone else did them good.’’ 
That he is not the one man corrupting them, Socrates affirms in 
words of unforgettable irony : ‘‘ Athenians, I hold you in the highest 
regard and affection, but I will be persuaded by the god rather 
than by you: and as long as I have breath and strength I will not 
give up philosophy and exhorting you and declaring the truth to 
every one of you whom I meet... .’’ 

Irony is involved in the Socratic dialectic known as the maieutic 
method, whereby truth is discovered—or, at least, some of the diffi- 
culties are recognized and the various partial perspectives are seen 
to be what they are—by asking questions and examining the an- 
swers as preparatory to additional questions. In all of this there 
is humor, subtle and almost imperceptible, painful to the proud and 
stupid, whose attention is riveted to success or fame, but pleasant 
and liberating to the humble and bright intent upon discovering 
truth. There is liberation for them in the Socratic irony from the 
very logic that they and Socrates are so assiduously pursuing. For 
logic, cold and austere to the man in the street, is to its lovers an 
affair of tensions, ‘‘a study’’—in the magnificent statement of 
Morris R. Cohen—‘‘of the exhaustive possibilities of being.’’ So 
defined, logic can at first bewilder and then enrapture the mind as 
does great music, and can fill it with tensions, as does music, until 
they are resolved in the solemnities of harmony in the one and in 
the architectonic of consistency in the other. 

Thus, in his irony the foes of Socrates are confounded and his 
friends attain liberation from the very logic they are using, through 
a sort of intellectual counterpoint—through contrast and playful- 
ness—until they find themselves upon the sunlit highway to truth. 
And there is fun for the friends of Socrates, as his own modesty— 
a mixture of simpie honesty and roguishness—carries along with it 
the unmasking of stupidity and pride. There was no fun for 
the friends of Socrates on that fateful day in Athens when he 
was pronounced guilty of corrupting the young. Perhaps, they 
thought, his irony was out of place and had gone too far. The 
vote was 281 for conviction and 220 for acquittal, and it is not 
unreasonable to assume that as many were inclined toward him as 
were turned against him by an irony that could be both delicious 
and devastating. With Socrates, as with all the sages, irony is a 
vehicle of truth, and what it teaches us most of all is a lesson in 
humility, not without the comfort of telling us that some goods 
are inaccessible altogether to the arrogant and selfish. 


NEw YorRK UNIVERSITY IsraEL Knox 
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GREEK SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY: TEN 
RECENT BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The Physical World of the Greeks. S. Sampursky. Translated 
from the Hebrew by Merton Dagut. New York: Macmillan 
[1956]. x, 255 pp. $4.00. 

The Philosophy of Plato. Rupert C. Lopez. New York: Human- 
ities Press; London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. ix, 347 
pp. (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Sci- 
entific Method.) $5.50. 

Der Dialog ‘‘ Kratylos’’ im Rahmen der platonischen Sprach- und 
Erkenntnisphilosophie. Jose‘ Drerpouav. Saarbriicken: West- 
Ost-Verlag, 1953. 120 pp. (Schriften der Universitat des Saar- 
landes.) 750 fr. 

Protagoras. Puato. B. Jowett’s translation extensively revised 
by Martin Ostwald. Edited, with an introduction, by Gregory 
Viastos. New York: Liberal Arts Press [1956]. lviii, 69 pp. 
(The Library of Liberal Arts, No. 59.) Paper, $0.75. 

The Evaluation of Pleasure in Plato’s Ethics. Jusst TEnKKv. 
Helsinki: Societas Philosophica, 1956. 234 pp. (Acta Philo- 
sophica Fennica, Fase. XI, 1956.) 

Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics. ANpERS WeppeEre. Stock- 
holm: Almqvist & Wiksell [1955]. 154 pp. Swed. Cr. 19.—. 

Aristotle’s Philosophy of Mathematics. Hippocrates GEORGE 
AposttE. The University of Chicago Press [1952]. x, 228 pp. 
$6.00. 

Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s ‘Timaeus’. Groree S. CLaGHoRN. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. xi, 149 pp. Guilders 9.50. 

Aristotelesstudien: Philologische Untersuchungen zur Entwicklung 
der aristotelischen Ethik. Rupour Starx. Miinchen: C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. vii, 117 pp. (Zetemata; 
Monographien zur klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, in Gemein- 
schaft mit Karl Biichner, Hellfried Dahlmann, Alfred Heuss 
hrsg. von Erich Burck und Hans Diller. Heft 8.) DM 9.50. 

Eudemos von Rhodos. Basel: Benno Schwabe [1955]. 123 pp. 
(Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte und Kommentar, hrsg. von 
Fritz Wehrli. Heft VIII.) Sw. fr. 16.—. 


The ten books listed above have as their common denominator 
a concern with the history of ideas in the Hellenic world. Their 
arrangement with the aid of chronology, plus an emphasis on 
certain of their larger and recurrent themes, should make it pos- 
sible to present them collectively, if not as a perfectly continuous 
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array at least as a coherent shelf of suggested readings to accom- 
pany a course called ‘‘Science and Philosophy in Ancient Greece.’’ 


I 


In The Physical World of the Greeks Professor Sambursky, 
of the University of Jerusalem, reveals his enlightened awareness 
of the conditions, socio-philosophical as well as technical, under 
which ancient and modern science respectively were born and bred. 
By skillful simultaneous focusing of an ancient and a modern lens 
he achieves results which are sometimes genuinely stereoscopic. 
He will not call his book a History of Greek Science, and this is 
proper enough, if only because he has excluded the sciences of life. 
He would prefer us to think of it as an evaluational commentary 
on some of the major successes and no less significant failures in 
the Greek attempt to give a reasoned account of the physical world. 

Professor Sambursky is at his brilliant best when he is uncover- 
ing similarities amidst differences dividing the Greek from the 
modern world: anticipations of thermodynamics in the Stoic doc- 
trine of tonos (pp. 135 ff.); of Brownian movement in the Lu- 
cretian picture of motes dancing in the sunbeam (p. 116) ; and of 
Newtonian gravitation, as expounded in Plutarch’s treatise On the 
Face in the Moon (pp. 205 ff.). On the other hand one may ques- 
tion the historical justice of his assertion that Plato’s impact upon 
the growth of science was wholly negative, in consequence of his 
lofty scorn of the empirical facts (pp. 31 and 44) ; similarly the 
condemnation of Aristotle’s dogmatic method (p. 81) does less than 
justice to a man whom, as our later report will show, recent critics 
have praised for reasons precisely opposite. 

The splendid final chapter on ‘‘The Limits of Greek Science’’ 
reasserts a basic common logical pattern relating ‘‘them’’ to ‘‘us,”’ 
and not satisfied with the blanket explanation, slavery, adduces 
other reasons (e.g., the social isolation of the man of science and 
the absence of a felt need to improve the technical achievements 
known to him) to explain why Greek science never quite grew up, 
never became for its own day the mighty agent of transformation 
known to the modern world. 


Plato’s relation to the science of his day is but one among the 
many topics of Professor Rupert Lodge’s inclusive Philosophy of 
Plato. Fresh from Sambursky’s report, a reader may be rather 
startled to be told that Plato, as distinguished from Socrates, was 
fully acceptant of empirical science, an advocate of patient ob- 
servation and research, and himself a practitioner of the applied 
science of social statistics. The Laws, upon which Professor 
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Lodge’s case is largely built, involves ‘‘a very serious determina- 
tion to combine the factual science of the Heracleiteans with the 
mathematical methodogy of the so-called Pythagoreans’’ (p. 260). 
But Socrates, as we read in an earlier chapter (p. 43), had refused 
the inductive leap from fact to theory, seeing clearly the theoretical 
insufficiency of this procedure and scorning the crude approxima- 
tions which alone it could yield. To the cosmological speculations 
of Timaeus he listened with delighted disbelief, as to an old Py- 
thagorean bed-time tale. 

The announced purpose of Lodge’s book is to help the reader to 
think not about Plato but, by a sympathetic intuition, with Plato, 
with his spiritual light and in his ideal direction, so that we may 
see more deeply into both his world and ours. 

In a style which is spirited and sometimes effectively satiric, 
but marred by iterations of statement and manneristic recurrences 
of favorite words and phrases, Lodge traverses an immense area 
of Plato’s thought. He depicts the cultural world into which 
Plato was born and estimates the debt to his predecessors. We are 
shown Plato thinking, in the fields of Ethics, Aesthetics, the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, and—to this subject Lodge devotes four 
chapters—the Philosophy of Education. There is added a thought- 
ful chapter on Plato and modern philosophy and an appendix re- 
porting in lively fashion the polemics of recent decades—in which 
Professor Lodge was himself a polemarch—concerning Plato’s 
alleged ideological affiliations with Nazism and Communism. 

In conclusion I wish briefly to revert to Lodge’s view that Plato 
in the Laws can be seen accepting, without discount, the findings 
of empirical science. This Platonic attitude to my mind is con- 
sonant with that restriction to the level of the ‘‘second best’’ on 
which the whole work rests, and does not warrant the sharp antith- 
esis which Lodge develops between a compliant Plato, master 
of the art of compromise, and a Socrates intransigeantly demanding 
conformity to the highest standards of dialectical certitude. The 
issue is too great for discussion here. But in my judgment it is 
matter of regret that Lodge’s clear-seeing account of the Model 
City of the Laws—to whose description and appreciation he has 
devoted many of his finest pages—should become guilty by associa- 
tion with an hypothesis that requires him to maintain the Utopian 
character of Socrates and to impute to him practically the whole 
substance of the Republic (p. 86), ‘‘little bald tinker’’ and all (p. 
99). We are even told, en passant, that Socrates is the author of 
the linguistic speculations in the Cratylus. 


Plato’s handling of the problem of language and thought has 
predictably been much discussed in these linguistic times. And 
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now Professor Josef Derbolav of the University of Saarland, 
‘‘Sprachphilosoph’’ and ‘‘Platon-Forscher,’’ gives us in this short 
monograph the results of an extended study of Plato’s one essen- 
tially linguistic dialogue, the Cratylus. 

Professor Derbolav has not written a bare commentary on the 
text nor confined discussion to this single dialogue. He has 
sketched the background of earlier Greek speculations on speech, 
from Heraclitus to Democritus; he attempts to show how matters 
stood when Plato came upon the scene. And above all, he sup- 
plements the thought of the Cratylus, with evaluational comments 
from his own neo-Hegelian standpoint and in the light of the later 
Platonic dialogues and the Seventh Letter. Thus he redeems the 
pledge of his sub-title, ‘‘Im Rahmen der Platonischen Sprach- und 
Erkenntnisphilosophie.’’ 

What Derbolav finds, in sum, at once excites his admiration 
and awakens his regret. What he sees is the valiant mind of Plato 
on its dialectic way out of naive speech-realism, with its swarming 
illusions, towards full realization of the ‘‘Sich selbst durchschau- 
enden Logos.’’ He sees Plato transcending the material word 
(ergon) and grasping the word as activity (energeia), ie., dis- 
tinguishing ‘‘names’’ from ‘‘sentences’’ and recognizing the char- 
acter of thought as the dialogue of the soul with itself. But on the 
evidence of the philosophical digression in the Seventh Letter, 
Derbolav sees him at the last stage of his dialectical journey, in 
a tragi-comic role, still confidently reaching out beyond the speech- 
horizon to grasp the transcendental Forms—that just aren’t there. 


Even the least pleasable among Plato’s readers are apt to show 
special favor to the Protagoras, with its vivid scenery and its 
dramatic dialectic. Let them join me in a hearty welcome to this 
paper-back revised Jowett translation of that dialogue for which 
Professor Gregory Vlastos has prepared a fresh and vigorous in- 
troduction. Here at considerable length he has severely examined 
and appraised the two principals of the dialogue, both as men and 
as practitioners of their respective methods in the teaching art. 

One is aware throughout that a determined effort is being made 
to avoid special pleading on either side. There is much in his 
account that might appear to praise Protagoras at Socrates’ ex- 
pense, but never without evidence specifically adduced, and the 
final contrast of the ‘‘two rebels’’ runs in the other direction: 
**One [Protagoras] made all the concessions needed for worldly 
success, the other conceded nothing, not even when on trial for his 
life’’ (p. lvi). 

A section entitled ‘‘How Good is His Logic?’’ reduces to logical 
form the chief inferences made by the Socrates of the dialogue, 
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revealing the many holes and unwarranted conclusions, but also 
marking, as Socrates’ outstanding logical achievement, his tech- 
nique for exploring relations of implication and incompatibility 
between statements (p. xiv). : 

But, philosophically considered, Exhibit A of the introduction 
is the interpretation of Protagoras’ famous relativity. Vlastos 
makes a brave attempt to establish a consistency, both within the 
theory itself and between the latent form in which, on Vlastos’ 
view, Plato has chosen to present the theory in the Protagoras, 
and its explicit statement in the Theaetetus, our most responsible 
source. If Vlastos has made his case,.the noble moral ideals en- 
shrined in Protagoras’ ‘‘great speech’’ on the teachability of 
virtue have been woven into one fabric with his relativity, and at 
least one cubit has been added to the stature of a once undervalued 
thinker. 

Further detailing of Vlastos’ patient documentation is here 
impossible; I have space for but one comment. One could wish 
that Vlastos had marked more clearly the distinction between 
‘‘disavowing’’ and ‘‘violating.’’ I quite agree that Protagoras 
died in the faith, still affirming his subjectivism. But prior to 
that he had violated, albeit unconsciously, the commandments of 
that faith. For, as we learn from that very Theaetetus passage 
of which Vlastos makes so much (167 A), he had compared ap- 
pearances that others might call false to the sense-perceptions of 
the sick, and declared, in wantonly non-subjectivistic language, 
‘‘The other state, ie. health, is better.’’ 

This further doubt remains: Vlastos is, on occasion, fully 
aware of Plato the playwright, arranging his plot with the interests 
of his hero Socrates in view (p. xvi). My complaint is first that 
Viastos has not applied this recognition consistently throughout. 
Once granted that we are dealing with a Platonic idealization, it 
is no longer possible to use the words and gestures of the dramatis 
personae without correction, as evidence for their respective per- 
sonalities and beliefs. -And secondly, Vlastos seems not to have 
made adequate allowance for the frequently dialectical and pro- 
treptic character of Socratic conversations as reported by Plato, 
that is, for the sublime indifference that Socrates sometimes shows 
to the truth of his premises, so long as they can be made acceptable 
to his respondent and permit the argument, under his shrewd navi- 
gating hand, to be brought into the harbor he desires to reach. By 
dint of neglecting these two considerations, Vlastos has, for all 
his merits, deprived the dialogue of one of its structural dimensions 
and introduced into his report on the views of the actual Socrates 
and Protagoras a measurable error in perspective. 
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A word on the translation: Professor Ostwald has conformed 
more closely to Jowett than the title-page announcement (‘‘ex- 
tensively revised’’) would lead one to expect. But, with few 
exceptions, the alterations made are—from the point of view of a 
twentieth-century American, at any rate—definite improvements: 
‘‘eonsume a lot of wine’’ replacing Jowett’s ‘‘very liberal in their 
potations’’ (347 E) and ‘‘deal unjustly’’ taking the place of 
Jowett’s ‘‘evil intreated’’ (322B). On the other hand, Ostwald 
has left sleeping Jowett’s nonsensical inadvertence ‘‘man was at 
first (italics mine) the only one of the animals who had any gods’’ 
(322 A), and he has twice corrected Jowett incorrectly (312 D and 
324A). But these are fly-specks on an otherwise clean page. 


The Evaluation of Pleasure in Plato’s Ethics is a doctoral dis- 
sertation written during a period of graduate study in America 
by a Finnish student, Jussi Tenkku. For his conscientious and 
inclusive labors Dr. Tenkku claims no originality in detail: ‘‘only 
my intention to present a coherent study of Plato’s view of pleasure 
as a whole might be a new endeavour,’’ his preface modestly de- 
clares. Taking his start from the hedonistic theory broached by 
‘*Soerates’’ in the Protagoras—which Dr. Tenkku regards as 
simply Plato’s own—he proceeds to report Plato’s violent attack 
upon hedonism in the Gorgias and his repudiation of bodily 
pleasures in the Phaedo. There follows a substantial chapter de- 
voted to the more complex issues raised in the Republic and the 
discussion very properly finds its climax and resolution with the 
Philebus (supplemented by the Laws) in which Plato has clearly 
offered his most systematic balancing of accounts. In spite of 
Dr. Tenkku’s disclaimer one feels something genuinely fresh and 
immediate in his approach, especially when, as in Chapters 4 and 
6, psychological problems relating to sense perception and the 
emotions are to the fore. 

But, in candor, mention must be made of one originality in 
malam partem. It is strange that one who can write so discern- 
ingly on psychological themes could offer what is—may I say—a 
naive explanation of Plato’s supposed shift.from hedonism to the 
impassioned anti-hedonism of the Gorgias. His explanation is that 
Plato ‘‘always had a tendency to regard virtues as pleasant’’ and 
had inferred ‘‘that virtue is good because of that pleasure.’’ 
Comes now the horrendous discovery ‘‘that vice is also pleasant 
and that people are more inclined to seek pleasure from vices than 
from virtues’’ (p. 35). It was, presumably, at this point that 


Plato resigned from the Hellenic Hedonists’ Society and wrote 
the Gorgias. 
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II 


And here we are about to cross the ill-defined frontier dividing 
the thought of Plato from that of Aristotle. A major unifying 
theme in the ensuing discussion will be the problem of Aristotle’s 
relation to Plato, especially the sanity and justice of his many 
criticisms of the teacher to whom he owed so much. Anders Wed- 
berg’s Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics has a scheduled priority 
here, but it will be more convenient to deal first with a volume 
which is more of an instrument for discovering the meaning of 
other books than a book in its own right—Aristotle’s Philosophy 
of Mathematics by Professor Apostle. The author has austerely 
refrained from personal appearance; after a brief statement of 
method and aims in the preface, he resigns the stage to Aristotle 
who for the two hundred pages that follow is heard expounding 
in coherently ordered excerpts from his various works the substance 
of his mathematical thought. Individual citations are carefully 
identified ; there are occasional short notes; a five-page English- 
Greek ‘‘Dictionary’’ of recurrent terms is appended. The re- 
sulting impression is of a serviceable job tidily performed. 

One reservation: from the preface we learn that the compiler 
has introduced ‘‘some important definitions not to be found in the 
works we possess.’’ But with the exception of the term ‘‘ratio’’ 
we are told neither which nor where. In consequence, the reader 
is left in a mental state comparable to that of the father who was 


informed that one—he knew not which—of his reputed sons was 
not his own. 


The chief probandum of Anders Wedberg’s slim but sturdy 
monograph is the honesty and accuracy of Aristotle’s account of 
Plato’s ontological mathematics. Attention is focused upon Plato’s 
supposed distinction between ‘‘Ideal numbers’’ (and figures) and 
the so-called ‘‘mathematicals’’ or ‘‘intermediates,’’ occupying a 
place in the scale of being half way between the ideal entities, and 
sensuously perceptible things or collections of things (pp. 53 ff; ef. 
Apostle op. cit., pp. 144 ff.). The locus classicus for this distinction 
(Rep. 525D) has been construed by some scholars—e.g., Shorey, 
and currently Cherniss—as warranting only a contrast between 
two methods. On this view Plato was not assuming two ontologi- 
eally different kinds of triangle or circle, one for mathematicians 
only, the other reserved for dialecticians; he assumed, in each 
case, one single reality diversely viewed. The opposing and, cur- 
rently, the majority view, which Wedberg is defending, is clearly 
enough that which Aristotle attributes to Plato; its confirmation 
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would therefore be a vindication of Aristotle against his recent 
detractors. 

Let adjudication wait upon the completion of Professor 
Cherniss’ labors. My interim comments can be briefly made: Dr. 
Wedberg has conducted his argument with high judicial poise 
and great logical refinement. One may, with Cherniss, question 
some of his initial assumptions. But it is not possible to doubt 
that in the orderly and consistent development of them he has 
presented an interesting and wholly intelligible interpretation 
which removes much mist from one of the ‘‘smoggiest’’ chapters 
in the history of Greek philosophy. 


The vindication of Aristotle as responsible critie of Plato is 
once again and even more single-mindedly the goal of George Clag- 
horn’s study, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s ‘Timaeus.’ The 
birth-marks of the doctoral dissertation are not able to obscure the 
generous enthusiasm of this benevolent and irenic book. Through- 
out eight substantial if sometimes rather plodding chapters, flecked 
with occasional venial errors, Dr. Claghorn has accumulated a 
considerable mound of evidence of varying degrees of solidity, and 
draws the conclusion that Aristotle was not only an almost irre- 
proachable critic of his Master; far more, he was in essential agree- 
ment with the central doctrines of the Timaeus. Dr. Claghorn 
has made a genuine and, on the whole, one feels successful effort 
to treat his theme in a non-partisan and objective fashion. With 
this interest in view he might well have made a less frequent use 
of the elastic assumption that any particularly damaging and 
obvious criticism by Aristotle of a Timaeus doctrine, could not 
have been directed at the work itself but must have been aimed 
at a misunderstanding of it by some perverse Pythagorean or 
muddled member of the Academy, and may therefore be chalked 


up as one more instance of Aristotle’s hearty agreement with Plato 
(see pp. 38 and 58). 


Aristotelesstudien, by Rudolf Stark, raises again, but in its 
broadest form, the question of Aristotle’s relation to Plato. In- 
spired by some learned-journal articles by Nicolai Hartmann, and 
building on the more deta‘led arguments of Franz Dirlmeier, Stark 
is respectfully but directly challenging the major thesis of Werner 
Jaeger’s vastly influential ‘‘developmental’’ study of Aristotle’s 
mind. 

The central issue may be briefly stated. Was Jaeger right in 
concluding, chiefly on the evidence of the recovered fragments of 
the Protrepticus and other early works, that the young Aristotle 
began his philosophical career as a full-blown transcendental 
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Platonist? And was he further right in tracing the growth of 
Aristotle’s mind through a continuous sequence of retreats from 
Platonism culminating in an empiricism that found its ultimate 
expression in the historical and biological researches and dissec- 
tions of his later years? 

Stark believes that a careful reading of the Protrepticus will 
show that Aristotle, even prior to the death of Plato, had taken a 
philosophical position of his own, a position which, in view of the 
sovereign place accorded to ‘‘Theoria’’ within it, may be character- 
ized as essentially a form of Platonism. And from this position 
Aristotle was destined never radically to depart. In confirmation 
of this thesis, Stark adduces what seems to him the basic agreement 
between the early Protrepticus and the ‘‘late’’ final chapter of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Stark holds that Aristotle’s growth and 
development are indeed an important part of the record, but that 
the measurement of his increasing distance from Plato is of 
secondary importance. Aristotle’s philosophical development can 
be traced primarily to the operation of his method; viz., his dis- 
tinctive way of grasping and formulating a conception and pur- 
suing it through analytical reductions and variations along a 
continuous path of advance (Stark, p. 101). 

Without presuming to intervene decisively in this Germanic 
gigantomachia, I will conclude with a personal confession: after 
finishing Stark’s book I reopened Jaeger’s Aristotle and gradually 
arrived at the suspicion that Stark has somehow amplified his 
disagreement with Jaeger. Stark’s virtual equation of Platonism 
with the cult of ‘‘Theoria’’ seems to have made it possible for him 
to label as ‘‘Platonism’’ much that in Jaeger’s terminology would 
be called by a contrary name. The actual divergence between 
Jaeger and his critic is in fact much less than might appear. 


How abundantly the vitality of Aristotle’s thought lived after 
him within his school is evidenced in the eighth volume of the col- 
lection ‘‘Die Schule des Aristotles’’ which Fritz Wehrli of Ziirich 
has been single-handedly producing through the years. These 
volumes reassemble, with text and commentary, all that is recover- 
able of the lives and works of the chief members of the Lyceum 
(Theophrastus excepted) from its establishment up to the first 
century before Christ. 

The volume before us’ is devoted to Eudemus of Rhodes, the 
reputed editor of Aristotle’s Eudemian Ethics, a genuinely Aris- 
totelian pupil of Aristotle. We see him here refining upon the 
modes of the Master’s syllogisms, constructing a swifter proof of 
the convertibility of negative propositions, and restating themes 
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from the Physics reénforced with fresh arguments, sometimes 
drawn from premises its author would not have approved. 

Eudemus’ major achievement, however, lay rather in his 
activity as historian of Mathematics and Astronomy. The surviv- 
ing fragments that Wehrli has collected and discussed are striking 
evidence of our debt to Eudemus for a substantial part of our 
knowledge of this chapter of Greek thought. Glancing backward, 
we may add that much of the evidential foundation of Professor 
Sambursky’s book owes its being directly or indirectly to this 
ancient thinker. 


The just concluded review has been, predominantly, an appreci- 
ation of the enthusiastic intelligence with which ten men, from 
five widely separated countries, have continued an unending task. 
Each from his own base and in his own fashion has sought to 
reassess, in the light of a new day, what was transient and what yet 
lives in the science and philosophy of ancient Greece. 


Ronaup B. Levinson 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Adventurous Idealism: The Philosophy of Alfred Lloyd. Evre.yn 
Ursan Suirk. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1952. xi, 299 pp. $4.50. 


In this book the author presents a critical interpretation of the 
philosophical writings of the late Alfred Henry Lloyd. He was 
from 1891 to the time of his death in 1927 a member of the phi- 
losophy department at the University of Michigan, having been 
invited to come there by John Dewey. From 1915 to 1924 he was 
dean of the Graduate School and from 1925 to 1927, Acting Presi- 
dent. This analysis of his scattered and somewhat fragmentary 
philosophical writings is preceded by a brief biographical sketch 
and followed by what is, to the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, 
the first complete bibliography of his works. Considered in the 
light of recollections of a number of Lloyd’s courses and of several 
years of valued personal and professional association—though, it 
must be confessed, not refreshed by a recent rereading of his writ- 
ings—this study seems to this reviewer to be a thoroughly compe- 
tent as well as a highly interesting presentation of a composite of 
Lloyd’s philosophical views. Evidence of this is the fact that as 
one reads one is led to wonder why a systematic analysis and ap- 
praisal have been so long in appearing. 

The author offers some explanations of this neglect of so original 
and interesting a thinker. Lloyd did not himself produce a 
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magnum opus containing a definitive statement of his philosophical 
position. Moreover, this position, when examined, represents a 
combination of elements which readers oriented in the orthodoxies 
of philosophical history are likely to have assumed to be incom- 
patible. Lloyd also is not easy to read, even for professional phi- 
losophers. He has his own way with technical terms; a colleague 
once said that he played tricks with them. He is fond of para- 
doxes, not merely because he enjoys meeting up with them but 
because paradox is a central motif in his thinking. Above all, 
philosophy was for Lloyd a private adventure. He seemed to care 
nothing about making converts, either in classes, public lectures, 
or private conversations. This reviewer can testify that all these 
characteristics were manifested in his teaching: he had a way of 
mentally pushing his students ahead of him, letting each do his 
own ‘‘relational thinking’’ for himself, inducing each to make the 
intellectual contacts for which Lloyd had set the stage. Though 
he was not averse to taking sly digs at philosophers great and small, 
he was quite content to find his own answers and to let others do 
the same. This respect for privacy was an expression of a sin- 
cerely modest and friendly personality ; as the author makes clear, 
it can also be said to be an implication of his philosophical system. 

This system the author has chosen to characterize as ‘‘ad- 
venturous idealism,’’ a term which, when first encountered on the 
title-page, is likely to cause the raising of an eyebrow but after 
reading of the book is recognized as a happy choice. Lloyd’s 
philosophical views can properly be said to be idealistic, for he 
believed that all things in the universe are interrelated and that 
this interrelation is not merely an accomplishment of a mind but 
is an objective, ontological fact. Every existent is composed of 
parts in relation and is related to all other existents. It is the 
function of philosophy to describe the omnipresent relations in a 
larger context than do the special sciences. There must, however, 
be no talk of an ‘‘absolute,’’ for the universe is an infinite system 
of relational activity, which cannot be empirically comprehended 
even by the philosopher. The system of relations as a whole can 
be intellectually conceived only ‘‘analogously.’’ This obviously 
leaves the philosopher in a professional predicament, about which 
—and Lloyd’s cheerful acceptance of it—we shall hear more later. 

In such a universe, life, according to Lloyd, must of necessity 
consist of ‘‘actively relating and being related to.’’ This is a self- 
moved, self-directing process, emergent in character. Change in 
life is the activity of ‘‘focusing’’ relationships. Each existent 
contributes its present life to a further growth of a more general 
life of which it is a part. This process proceeds in accordance 
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with the principle of wse. Knowing is a revealing instance of this 
relating activity. All the knower does is more effectively relate the 
already related. (Life and mind therefore have the same onto- 
logical status as matter.) Consciousness is always planning, that 
is, relating the particular human being to his environment. It is 
the great service of pragmatism to have emphasized this. 

However, since nothing is completely determined except the 
fact of growth itself, the effort of living out its relationships is in 
the case of any existent ‘‘particular’’ in character. It is here that 
Lloyd definitely parts company with objective idealists and, for 
that matter, with all absolutists who think that they have dis- 
covered, or can discover, the specific formula(e) in accordance with 
which all activity in the universe proceeds. Since it consists of 
relating and being related to, the life of every existent, including 
of course the life of every human being, is unique; therefore no 
existent can ever be classified as being merely a member of a 
species. Since it does not proceed according to a predetermined 
formula, life is always an ‘‘adventure.’’ 

This is true also of that part of life which we call thinking. 
The important consequences of this conviction of Lloyd are 
brought out with particular acuteness in the author’s analysis of 
his ethical ideas. For Lloyd there can be no absolute good or evil; 
he does not believe in final ends. All ends are means to something 
else ; to nothing else, as a matter of fact, but ‘‘effective, satisfactory, 
fulfilling, natural activity.’’ The moral man is a ‘‘lawmaker’’ but 
as such he must necessarily also be a ‘‘lawbreaker.’’ Moral life 
is therefore also adventure, but ‘‘responsible adventure.’’ 

Commitment to so relativistic a view of the universe as ‘‘ad- 
venturous idealism’’ would seem to leave the philosopher in some- 
what of a predicament. This Lloyd readily acknowledges; and he 
enjoys the experience. Life, he says somewhere, is a kind of 
‘‘eosmiec gambling.’’ Obviously, the philosopher has to take his 
chance with the rest of the existents in the universe. Since philo- 
sophical thinking is relating by a relator in the context of his own 
relationships, the philosopher’s conclusions can only be relatively 
true. Moreover, the process of knowing has itself ‘‘undergone 
process,’’ as the history of philosophy plainly shows. _And prag- 
matism has so nearly identified experience with reality as to render 
an orthodox metaphysics ‘‘gratuitous if not unseemly.’”’ To phi- 
losophize is therefore to involve oneself in a web of paradoxes. 
Any system of philosophy is bound to be to a large extent a poetic 
myth, but a ‘‘true’’ myth. Philosophy is as a matter of fact the 
‘*highest comedy,’’ with religion, as the divine comedy, its only 
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rival. The history of philosophy is a ‘‘comic epic’’ in which every 
philosopher plays his own role. 

Readers of this book, and particularly Lloyd’s former students 
and associates, will feel very grateful to Professor Shirk for her 
competent and sympathetic analysis of the role which Lloyd plays 
in this high comedy. This was no easy task, not only because the 
analysis had to be more or less pieced together out of ‘‘lines’’ 
seattered throughout a number of books and essays but because of 
the reticence and occasional obscurity of Lloyd’s pronouncements. 
Further credit is due the author for judicious but acute criticism 
of the difficulties inherent in Lloyd’s philosophical position. In 
giving us a clear and engaging picture of a philosophic mind and 
a personality of rare originality, courage, humor, and tolerance, 
Professor Shirk has made a valuable contribution to the epic of 
philosophy and particularly to the part contributed by American 


thinkers. MarTEN TEN Hoor 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


La logique de Husserl; étude sur Logique formelle et logique tran- 
scendantale. SuzaNNE BacHELaRD. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1957. 316 p. (Epiméthée, Essais philoso- 
phiques. Collection dirigée par Jean Hyppolite.) 1000 fr. 


This is a thorough, competent, and on the whole sympathetic 
presentation and discussion of the logical aspects of Husserl’s 
thought. Mademoiselle Bachelard’s exposé follows the develop- 
ment of Formale und transzendentale Logik, which she considers 
as ‘‘the book of Husserl,’’ but she refers constantly to the other 
published works, especially to Logische Untersuchungen, Cartesian- 
ische Meditationen, and Erfahrung und Urteil, to elucidate various 
points and show the cohesion of Husserl’s thought from the point 
of view which is here adopted. For instance, she points out, con- 
cerning Erfahrung und Urteil, that ‘‘what is often called the last 
philosophy of Husserl does not destroy the lessons of Formale und 
transzendentale Logik.’’ 

She has taken Husserl’s anti-psychologism as a guiding thread 
and she contends that even when Husserl turns his attention to- 
ward the subjective side of the phenomenological pattern, he can- 
not rightly be accused of psychologism. Her objections are rare 
and of limited scope, except when she comes to the question of the 
self-foundation of phenomenology and of transcendental subjectiv- 
ity. Her criticism on this point uses the argument of the third 
man: ‘‘The Husserlian concept of transcendental subjectivity is 
open to the objection of the ‘third I.’ ”’ 
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She thinks, however, that Husserl did not ‘‘succeed in hold- 
ing to the concept of an absolute transcendental subjectivity.’’ 
Though this is not developed in Husserl, she senses an orientation 
toward ‘‘a dialectic of structural form and reasoen.’’ The forms 
in which subjectivity manifests itself can stand as objectivity op- 
posite subjectivity. ‘‘And one often has the impression that 
Husserl would agree that this objectivity which ‘detaches’ itself 
from subjectivity dominates it through its structural necessity.’’ 

Thus, if I understand Suzanne Bachelard correctly, the threat 
of a regressus ad infinitum, which the issue of the foundation of 
phenomenology had involved, might be dispelled. If I may ven- 
ture here a general remark: Cannot consciousness itself be ex- 
perienced in reflection as a regressus ad infinitum? If so, the 
choice of a foundation, ontological, logical, phenomenological, or 
otherwise, will always be arbitrary, a convention of the game. 
Each method, or point of view, can found the others in its own 
language, but cannot found itself. Besides, the following ques- 
tion would bear a fresh examination: What does ‘‘founding’’ mean 
in philosophy ? 


Rosert CHAMPIGNY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Royce’s Metaphysics. Gaprien Marcent. Translated by Virginia 
and Gordon Ringer. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1956. xix, 


180 pp. $4.50. 


This illuminating and concise study first appeared as a series 
of articles, shortly after the death of Royce in 1916, in La Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale. They were published in book 
form in France in 1945 and are herewith made available for 
English readers. 

Royce required twenty volumes, with little repetition in them, 
to set forth his thought. To be able to present Royce’s meta- 
physics with fidelity and sympathetic criticism in so short a scope 
requires skill of interpretation. Royce’s critique of realism, mys- 
ticism, and ‘‘critical rationalism’’ are first set forth, followed by 
an analysis of Royce’s ‘‘fourth conception of being.’’ This is 
followed by a careful exposition of Royce’s treatment of infinity 
in the Supplementary Essay of the first volume of The World 
and the Individual. Then we have a treatment of the principal 
themes of the second volume, freedom and the problem of evil, 
time and eternity. Marcel’s treatment of The Philosophy of 
Loyalty and The Problem of Christianity is brilliant in showing 
how Royce’s ethical and logical writings were outgrowths of and 
developments from his earlier metaphysical writings. 
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If there is any defect in Marcel’s account it is in his scant 
treatment of Royce’s logic. He does point out that Royce’s ‘‘self- 
representative series’’ is a sample of the order that Royce found 
so important to logic. He also sets forth the limits of description 
as over against appreciation. Yet the brief treatment of Royce’s 
logic and conception of nature omits some important bearings of 
logic upon metaphysics. Nevertheless, the student of Royce must 
share W. E. Hocking’s judgment in his preface that this is ‘‘the 
most substantial and prescient discussion of Royce’s entire meta- 
physical outlook’’ (p. vi). 

Not only students of Royce, but followers of Marcel’s type of 
existentialism, will find this book interesting. The latter will look 
for and find in this book hints both of Marcel’s break with idealism 
and his coming existentialist interests. Royce’s emphasis upon 
voluntarism, the primacy given to ‘‘internal meaning,’’ and other 
elements in his work all point to the existentialist accent on the 
individual self. One of Royce’s most incisive sentences is to the 
point: ‘‘Whoever knows not decisions that exclude, knows not 
Being’’ (The World and the Individual, I, 573). In the brief 
preface that Marcel wrote for the English edition of his work, he 
found the principal value of Royce’s work in that it ‘‘marks a 
kind of transition between absolute idealism and existentialist 
thought’’ (p. xii). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Marcel’s principal criti- 
cism of Royce is that his monism was too rigid to accommodate 
the decision-making and unique human being. This criticism 
comes to sharpest focus in the last two pages of the book. The 
Absolute, who views all things in his totum simul, is the ‘‘ victim 
of his own perfection’? and can scarcely share the limited per- 
spective of finite beings, with their ‘‘mysterious and tragic hori- 
zons.’’ It is for this reason that Marcel finds the idea of om- 
niscience self-negating and thus objects to Royce’s Absolute as 
the All-Knower. 

I cannot follow one argument of Marcel. He urges that con- 
sciousness implies the singling out of a sharply defined area against 
a background of neglected or unexplored context. Hence a com- 
pleted or all-inclusive consciousness would destroy itself. I find 
it hard to reconcile this criticism with Marcel’s sympathetic ex- 
position of Royce’s criticism of F. H. Bradley in the ‘‘Supple- 
mentary Essay.’’ There Royce maintains that selfhood can be 
predicated of the Absolute. If, as Bradley held, selfhood must 
be transcended, then the Absolute experience would know ‘‘itself 
to be as a self quite out of its own sight’’ (p. 55 n.). Of course, 
we have only human experience as a guide, and our experience is 
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incurably limited. But is it the case that a series of skillful inter- 
pretations, uniting hitherto disparate fields, results in a lowering 
of consciousness ? 


J. Harry Corron 
WaBAsSH COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Program Committee of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association invites its members to submit papers 
in any of the areas of philosophy for the 1958 annual meeting. 
Except for specially arranged contributions to symposia, papers 
are limited to twenty minutes reading time. Not more than ten 
double-spaced pages (elite type) can be conveniently read aloud 
in the allotted time. If a member wishes, however, he may sub- 
mit to the committee a fuller version along with the abbreviated 
reading version. 

The deadline for volunteered papers is February 1, 1958. All 
papers should be submitted to the chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee: Professor Gustav Bergmann, Department of Philosophy, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Abstracts will be printed for all papers which appear on the 
program ; hence, each paper should be accompanied by an abstract 
of not more than 300 words. 

The annual meeting will be held May 1, 2, and 3, 1958, in Cin- 
cinnati, with the University of Cincinnati as host. Most of the 
sessions will be held in a downtown hotel. 
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